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Orhing- 15 Woch mee 26 the-efefulnets f n 
"WJ horſe} yet nethipg fo little umderfib6d, 4 the Mi 
_ right management of him. The beſt of theſe-hobſe 
amnmab, ars but tos frequently . —— thtougk he 
ill uſage or unſkil falneſs of the rider; and a'treatare, 
that ſtands in the feſt rank of quadrupeds, for beau- 
ty, ſpirit, rength, ant ſerviee, — tllroagh igno- 
rance or inattention, rendered not daly afclefs, but 
miſchievous. A horſe is naturally docile and wake 
ble, if proper means are uſed 10 inſtruct him; and 
whenever coir pet that 3s vicious, reſtive or re- 
fricony, - = may de upon it, he had either 
wrong or defective +: given tim by his firſt ri. 
der or breaker, or has fince been in very anfkilfel 
hands, who, knowing nothing of ' horſemanſkhip, _ 
_ ex between à common hack, and a 
— of Goring fine yp ualities, but treat them on the —_ 
>the therous- Apitit uf this an- 
| _ not prog Nee b n wonder if he. flies | 
out into a'thoufand e plays all manner 
of prank a, to:avoid it: 4 
In order therefbre to prevent ſo great 1 mikchler. — 
and that the o- .]¶ ! bf 4 650 horſe may atways - © 
joy the beneſt of io uſoſal a ſeryant, it will, I ap- 
prehend, be of general utility, to — down fadk 
rules and directions, as che m t Practitioners 
ſrem their own experience, have found the beſt, for 
the. ganernment o f horte, and ths eaſe and pleas = 
„ of the rider. IO molt OO 
trange as it otros it 4.1 wm : "= 
of the — 1 5 i 
from a miſunderſtanding —— the wels . 
3 that has been taught tie true = 
8 duty, is eaſily gu ed by the . 5: Fe 
that obſerves thoſe rules, - — 4 
Bim. ho is ignorant of his temper an 
| potion, and at the ſame time is 
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8 PREFACE. 
h A methods of directing his motions ; no won- 
finds himſelf in an uneaſy ſ tuation, and his 
Horſe diſobedient and refractory. 
Many Treatiſes have been wrote upon this ſub 
and new-improvements and obſervations added, 
time to time, by authors as they have ſucceeded — : 
another. From the beſt and moſt experienced of 
theſe writers, as well as from my own obſerva. 
tions, I have ſelected ſuch leſſons and inftruc- 
tions as I judged the moſt uſeful and neceſſary, for 
attaining the true art of horſemanſhip, As I have 
Rudied brevity, ſo have I endeavoured to avoid ob- 
ſeurity; and the whole is brought into ſo narrow a 
25 as not to burden the memory; yet treated in 
Pla 
hen 


n and intelligible a manner, as to be compre» 
| ied by a common underſtanding. - © _ 24 
But to let the reader ſee, what kind of a treat he 
is to expect from this ſmall collation, he may be 
leaſed to be informed, that it will be ſerved up to 
Fin under the following heads of direction. 
1. How to mount a horſe with eaſe and dexterity. 
2. How to appear in the feat with a becoming 
grace and dignity._ 
3. To manage the bridle, whether ſnaflle or curb, 
og the beſt advantage, on all occaſions. - 
4. How and when to uſe the whip, wand, or ſpur. 
The uſe of the wa þ in the matage of a horſe, | 
* How to ſhoe a horſe in the beſt and ſafeſt manner. 
7. How to cure a horſe of his farting or tumbling, + 
8. How to manage a reftive, vicious, or ene 
Ty. horſe..', . 
9, The true methods of breaking 2 colt. 
10, The rules obſerved and — in the 
— riding-houſe; or, How to ride the great horſe. 
Each of theſe ſubjects is treated in ſo plain and per- 
Livre a manner, as, if the rules preſcribed are 
ractiſed with tare and exactneſs, will make a 
d complete horſeman, without any other affiftance. 
25 4. few, plain, and eaſy; yet fully adequate 
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12 horſe is a noble * generous crea- 
ture, full of ſpirits, active, docile, and 
ſenſible, and capable of being taught 
exerciſes that are of the greateſt utility, as well 
as recreation, to the ſkilful manager. But tho 
nature has furniſhed the horſe with theſe good 
qualities, yet it is by art he is inſtructed to exert 
them to the ſatisfaction of the rider. | 
This neceſlarily ſuppoſes ſome requilites in the 
perſon who undertakes to bring a horſe to his 
bearings. He muſt be a man of judgment, tem- 
per, ſagacity, and courage. Reaſon is, indeed, 
the inherent property of every man, yet every 
reaſonable man is not a perfect rider, till he hath- 
attained. the reaſon of the art. And though it 
be allowed, that good properties receive their 
birth from nature, yet the growth and improve- 
ment of them 1s owing to the precepts of art, 
and perfected by knowledge and practice. For, 
as one obſerves, nature without knowledge is 
blind, knowledge without nature falls ſhort, and 
practice without the former is imperfect. There»: 
fore, unleſs; nature, art, and practice, be united 
rnd ſame perſon, he can never expect to be a 
rider.  An- accompliſhed rider knows 
The and when to help his horſe. And yet if. | 
"a de | 
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his fill and labour loft. On the other hand, he, 
no has a horſe of a good diſpoſition, if he has 
not judgment to manage him properly, will ver 
much hurt, if not endanger the total loſs of the 
moſt excellent qualities in his noble beaſt, 
To prevent ſuch a misfortune, and to ſecure 
to himſelf a long enjoyment of ſo rich a trea- 
ſure, as that of a good horſe, let the rider con- 
fider whether he has learned the art of juſt 
management. He is therefore deſired to examine 
his own abilities by the following rules. | 
1. Has he learned to know the true and per- 
fe& ſhape of horſes ? | . 
2. Is he acquainted with the natural cauſes of 
their goodneſs and badnefs? © | 
3. When he practices, does he always examine 
the reaſon of his practice ? For by this means he 
will ſee what a hand-maid art is to nature; and 
. diſcern, that the actions of a perfect ſhaped horſe, 
are ealy, quick, and ready, agrecable to the 
perfection of his nature; qualities naturally bred 
in and exerted by him, and not the reſult of 
correction; and which a good rider will cheriſh 
with all poſſible mildneſs and gentleneſs. Tis 
the unſxil ful neſs of riders, that, for the moſt part, 
is the occaſion of thoſe complaints we frequently 
hear, of reſtive and ungovernable horſes, and 
their bad performances, Tis the want of juſt 
© taſte, that makes a bad horſeman. Has a young 
ſportſman got a horſe he cannot manage, the 
method he takes to tame him is, by hunting, till 
he tires him. And yet, give the horſe but a 
weeks reit, and he will be as ungovernable as 
before. And it's a very juſt obſervation, that if 
à man cannot manage his horſe in full ſpirits, he 
| cannot well be ſaid to manage him at all, 
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The riding-ſchool, or what is called riding the 


_ great horſe, is an art, taught by profeſſed maſ- 


ters. But this is generally conſidered only as 
of uſe to the military gentlemen; or to perſons 
of rank, who value themſelves on appearing on 
horſeback with grace and dignity. Managed 
horſes that are taught their motions only for pa- 


rade, are not fit for the road or hunting. And 


therefore this part of horſemanſhip is quite uſeleſs 
to the generality, We ſhall therefore ſay no more 
of this part of the art here, but confine ourſelves to 


ſuch rules as concern tlie general uſe and practice. 


Some, however, are of a different opinion, and 
imagine, that what is taught a horſe in the ma- 
nage, will not ſpoil his paces; and that by his 


diſcipline there, he is accuſtomed to have no will 


of his own, whereby he becomes more managea- 
ble and eaſy to an indifferent rider. 
This indeed would be practicable, if the 


' maſters would teach the art of riding on the 


bunting or common ſaddle ; or, if a perſon unae- 

uainted with the rules preſcribed there, would 
initiate himſelf in the riding-houſe, and make 
himſelf maſter of ſome general principles, which 


he might occaſionally apply to another manner 4 | | 


of riding. In the mean time, our preſent buſi- 
neſs is, to give ſuch rules, whereby an unſkilful 


horſeman may be inſtructed to ride with more 


ſafety and eaſe than, otherwiſe, he can. | 
This naturally brings us to diſcourſe of thoſe 
things that are principally required for the true © 
performance of ſuch actions, as art teaches for 
helps, corrections, or cheriſhings, whereby a 
horſe is made gentle and fit for the uſe of man. 


Hie who has the judgment to correct and che- 


riſh a horſe properly, is a complete maſter in this 
art, which is not te roamgy or performed. 
© * . 2 . 
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The things principally uſed for helps, are correc- 
tions and cheriſhings, which may be reduced to 
theſe three heads, viz. the voice, the hand, and 
the leg. 
When you would help your horſe with your 
yoice, it muſt be in a mild and chearful tone; 
and in ſuch-like words as theſe, /o then, well done, 
good boy, &c. but uſe no harſh or terrible words, 
which will rather frighten than ſooth him; but 
ſpeak to him with a mild and ſweet voice, at the 
ſame time inciining or bending your body to him. 
Even the ſound of the voice will have the ſame 
efet, by the chirk or clack of your tongue. 
The hand js likewiſe of great uſe im the ma- 
nagement of a horſe. By gently patting, clap- 
ping, or ſtroking him on the neck or ſhoulders, 
he is cheriſhed. Alſo, the hand, by the ſtroke, 
jerk, or ſound of the rod or wand, is ſometimes 
very uſeful, and often helps by practiſing mildly 
and gently with it, but by ſtriking him too hard, 
he is corrected to his diſpleaſure. - Further, by 
lacking the bridle in your hand, he is eaſed and 
.cheriſhed ; and by drawing it hard, he is oppreſſed 
and corrected. The hand guides and governs 
the horſe, as the rudder does a ſhip. 
As the hand and bridle are the chief inſtru- 
ments in managing a horſe, it's neceſſary to be a 
little more particular on this head. If a rider 
would mount a horſe properly, he is not to ſtand 
near the croup or hinder part of the horſe, with 
the bridle at a great length in his right hand ; for 
fo, you are liable to be kicked before you are 
mounted, or the horſe may go on, and play his 
ambols after you are mounted, before you can 
horten the rein to prevent him, If you would 
mount with eaſe and ſafety, ſtand rather before 
the ſtirrup, than behind it. Then with your 
left 


1M | LIST; 
left hand, take the bridle ſhort, and the mane 
together, help yourſelf into the ſtirrup with your 
right, ſo that in mounting your toe do not touch 
the horſe. Your foot being in the ſtirrup, raiſe 
5 till you face the ſide of the horſe, and 
ook directly acroſs the ſaddle. Then with your 
right hand lay hold of the hinder- part of the 
ſaddle, and with your left lift yourſelf into it. 
Thus having a ſure hold with both hands, you 
may either diſmount ſafely, or throw your leg 
over, and ſeat yourſelf. By moving thus deli- 
berately, your horſe will take you up quietly and 
undiſturbed. : A 
When you quit your horſe, hold the bridle and 

mane in the ſame manner as when you mounted 
hold the pommel of the ſaddle with your right 
hand, to raiſe yourſelf ; bring your right leg over 
the horſe's back, let you right hand hold the 
hind-part of the ſaddle, and ſtand a moment on 
your ſtirrup, juſt as when you mounted. But 
beware that in diſmounting you bend not your 
right knee, for fear your ſpur ſhould touch the 
horſe, | | 1 

Hold your bridle at a convenient length. Let 
your poſition on the ſaddle be ſquare, and the 
purchaſe of your bridle ſuch as not to pull your 
ſhoulder. Let your body be in ſuch an even 
poſture, as if you held a rein in each hand. Graſp 
the reins with your hand, putting your little fin- 
ger between them. Your hand,muſt be perpen- 

icular, the thumb uppermoſt, upon the bridle. 
Your wriſt ſhould bend a little outward, and in 
pulling the bridle, lift your hand toward your 
breaſt. Hold your bridle in your hand at ſuch a 
length, that, if the horſe ſtumble, you can raiſe 
his head, and ſupport it with your arms, and by 

throwing your body backwards, If you give the 


„ 


RY - reign too much length, you run the hazard of 


falling backwards as the horſe riſes. 
If you are ſure of your horſe, and can ſafely 
truſt him with a ſlacken'd rein, extend your arm, 
but not your ſhoulder, a little forward, but keep 
the rein at the uſual length. Thus you will al- 
ways have it in your power to give your horſe a 
check, at the ſame time you give him his way. 
If you uſe a curb, be at the trouble to hook 
it on yourſelf : for. however quiet your-horſe may 
be, ſhould the curb hurt him, he may endanger 
his rider's neck. When you fix the curb, turn 
the chain to the right, and the links will ealily 
unfold. Let the chain be put on ſo looſe as not 
© pet upon his jaw, till the reins are lightly 

u 
N If your horſe is of a quiet temper, and has 
been taught to ſtand ſtill when mounted, a groom 
to hold him is uſeleſs ; however, ſuffer him not 
to finger the reins, but only to meddle with that 

rt of the headſtall which comes down the 
Portes cheek. The management of the reins 
belong only to the rider; and to hold a horſe 
by he re A always g ives him pain) when 
he is to fill, is Gord ore very. improper. 

.. The Sen thing that comes under ftv x-6 
is the leg, Which includes the calves, the heels, 
the ſtirrup, and the ſpur. As ſoon as à rider is 
mounted. on a horſe's back, let him fit uietly 
a few moments, left any ſudden motion Thoull 
diſorder or diſturb him, till the rider is well ſet- 
tled in the ſaddle, with his noſe directly oppoſite 
to the horſe's foretop, betwixt his ears, his legs 
banging ſtrait, down, neither thruſting forward 
the toe, nor lifting up the heel, but with the 
ball of his foot flat in the ſtirrup, as if he ſtood 


upon. the ee: the | fin leather rather 28 
5 ö than 


R I 9-Y * | 
than long, winding his toes ſomewhat nearer o | 
the horſe's fide, than the heel, holding the reins | 

even with his creſt, and with the point of the | | | 
withers, a little above the mane, with his thighs | 
and knees cloſe to the ſaddle ; fitting with his | 
body erect, his ridge bone anſwering to the 
ridge bone of the horſe ; ſo that the horſe and 
rider may ever ſeem as one body in all motions-;z 
and to remove from him all fear and hard conceit, 
let the rider {ſtroke and clap him gently with his 
hand. | 
Now, as the keeping à graceful ſeat on horſe- 
back is greatly ſupported by a right diſpoſition of 
the legs and thighs, it ſeems neceſſary to deſcribe 
their uſe ſomewhat diſtinly. Lo fit on that 
part of the horſe, which, as he ſprings, is the 
center of motion, is to have a good ſeat; and 
from which, it naturally follows, a weight could 
not eaſily be ſhaken. The true ſeat is cer» 
tainly in that part of the ſaddle, into which 
the body naturally falls in caſe you had no ſtir- 
rups; and this you can no otherwiſe preſerve, 
than by a juſt poiſe of the body. The greateſt 
part of riders indeed, are of opinion, it may 
be done by the graſp of the thighs and knees - WM 
but in this they are greatly miſtaken. 5 | 
Perhaps the pointing out the two extremes of 
a bad feat, may help us to a view of the true one,. 
One of theſe extremes is, when a rider places 
himſelf ſo far back on the ſaddle, that his weight 
preſſes hard on the horſe's loins; the other, when 
he throws his body ſo forward, that it hangs over 
the pommel of the. ſaddle. The firſt is the com- 
mon practice of grooms who affectedly ride with - 
hort ſtirrups ; the latter, by timorous horſemen, 
who are frightened. at the leaſt flutter the horſe: 
makes. Every good, rider, has as determined a place 
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de ſtiffen d, and as it were brac d up, but your 
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For his thighs, even on the hunting ſaddle, as 
can be fixed for him by the bars of a demi- peak: 
indeed, the ſeat of both is much the ſame, only 
With this ſmall difference, that as in the firſt the 
ſtirrups are ſhorter, your body muſt neceſſarily 
be more behind your knees. | 
But it's not poſſible to have a good ſeat, unleſs 
your ſaddle fits well : perhaps it's not very eaſy 
to preſcribe a certain rule in this caſe. However, 
this may ſerve as a direction, that your ſaddle 
ſhould preſs as near as poſſible on that part al- 
ready deſcribed, as the point of union between 
the man and horſe, yet ſo that the motion of the 
horſe's ſhoulders be not obſtructed. The middle 
or loweſt part of it, is your proper ſeat, Sit 


ere, unconſtrained, or as free as in your or- 


dinary fitting. The eaſe of action diſtinguiſhes 
the gentleman. The ſtudied exactneſs learn'd in 
the Riding-houſe, appears ungenteel and unna- 
tural. a "TY 

If your horſe is vicious, ſtops ſhort, or b 
riſing or kicking endeavours to throw you off, 
you muſt not bend you body forward, as is com- 
monly practiſed in ſuch caſes; becaufe that mo- 
tion throws the breech backward, and moves you 
from your fork or twiſt, and caſts you out of your 
ſeat : but the right way to keep your ſeat, or to 
recover it when loſt, is, to advance the lower 
part of your body, and to bend back your ſhoul- 


ders and upper part. In ſhying or landing leaps, 


a horſeman's beſt ſecurity is, the bending back 
of the body. The riſing of the horſe does not 


affect the rider's ſeat ; he is chiefly to guard a- 


gainſt the laſh of the animal's hind legs, which 
is beſt done by inclining the body backward. Ob- 
ſerve farther, that your legs and thighs are not to 


oing 


199 1 
loins ſhould be lax and pliable, like the coach- 
man's on his box. By ſitting thus looſely, eue 

rough motion of the horſe will be eluded ;- but 
the uſual method of fixing the knees, only ſerves, 
in great ſhocks, to aſſiſt the violence of the fall. 
To fave yourſelf from being hurt in this caſe, you 
muſt, yield a little to the horſe's motion; by 
which means you will recover your feat, which 
"+ Mages horſeman loſes by ſtriving to fix him- 
elf. 

Another rule is, not to ſtretch out your legs 
before you.; becauſe in ſo doing, you are puſhed 
on the back of the ſaddle; nor muſt you gather 
up your knees, as if you was riding upon a pack, 
for then your thighs are thrown upwards, Let 
your legs hang perpendicular, and fit not on the 
thickeſt part of your thighs, but let them bear 
inwards, by which means you will bring in your 
knees and toes. | 1 15 

When you perceive your thighs are thrown up- 
wards, open your knees, whereby your fork will 
come lower on the horſe. Let the hollow or in- 
ner part of the thighs graſp the faddle, yet ſo as 
to keep your body in a right poiſe. 'T his will be 
a means to keep your ſpurs from the horſe's ſides, 
and to bring your toes in properly. Let your 
heels hang ſtrait down, for while your heels are 
in this poſition, there is no danger of your fall- 
ing. This will ſecure the ſeat, eſpecially if aſſiſt- 
ed by the bend of the back, to tho, who ſtand 
firm in their ſtirrups on a ſwift gallop, or a full 
trot. | 

The length of your ſtirrups muſt be determin- 
ed by your ſeat. If a more preciſe exactneſs is 
required, let the length of your ſtirrups (of a 
hunting ſaddle) be ſo proportioned, that when you 


t 09 
tand on them, there be the breadth of four fin- 
gers between your body and the ſaddle. 
A perſon who has not yet learned the art of 
riding, let him procure it in a large circle, with - 
out ſtirrups. Let him keep the face directed to 
the outward part of the circle, yet ſo, as to have 
a view only of the ear, or ſide of the horſe's 
head, which is on the outward part of the circle, 
and keep his ſhoulder on the other ſide very for- 
ward, This will teach him how to balance his 
body, and maintain his ſeat, without the help of 
ſtirrups; and perhaps may prevent a fall, if he 
ſhould happen at any time to loſe them, by being 
ſhaken out of his ſeat by a ſudden ſtart or flutter 
of the horſe. | 
As there is a certain connection between the ſeat 
and the ſaddle, ſo that the firſt depends very much 
on the latter, it may be proper to obſerve, that 
as a high pommelled ſaddle is thought dangerous, 
the contrary extreme ſo far prevails, that the pom- 
mel riſes ſcarce higher than the middle of the 
ſaddle. The ſaddle ſhould be fitted to, reſt as 
near the back - bone of the horſe as poſſible, with- 
out hurting him; for the nearer you ſit to his 
back, the ſafer is your ſeat. From hence it's evi- 
dent, that the pommel muſt riſe enough to pre- 
ſerve the withers from being preſſed. So that if 
a horſe ſhould happen to have his withers higher 
than common, a higher pommel is neceſſary. 
But to avgid this, you propoſe to make the ſaddle 
in a ſtraighter line; that is, the whole length ot 
it, from the withers to the crupper, almoſt even. 
But this will be attended with the ſame inconve- 
nience; and you are ſeated too high above the 
"Horſe's back, nor can you find a proper ſeat on 
the ſaddle. From the button at the ſide of the 
pommel, to the back part of the ſaddle, there 
| | | ſhould 
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ſhould be no ridge; and for the eaſe of your 
thighs, that line ſhould be a little concave. In 
ſhort, (as one obſerves) a ſaddle ought to be, as 
near as poſſible, as if cut out of the horſe. 
When you are minded to put your horſe in 
motion, raiſe his head, and lightly touch him 
with your whip or wand; or elſe, preſs his ſides 
with the calves of your legs, and ſtill cloſer, if 
he does not mend his pace, till the ſpur juſt 
touches him; after which, if he has any fpirit, 
he will move with the leaſt preſſure of the leg. 
When you ſpur him, let it not be by a kick ; but 
if you want to puſh him on briſkly, keep your 
heels cloſe to his ſides, but ſlacken them when 
you find him more obedient, | 
When your horſe begins to play his pranks, 
and grow unruly, take the reins ſeparately, one 
in each hand, put your arms forward, and hold 
bim ſhort ; but pull him not hard with your arms 
low ; for by lowering his head, he has the more 
liberty to throw out his heels: but if you raiſe 
his head as high as you can, this will prevent 
him from riſing before or behind; neither of 
which motions 1s it in his power to make, ſo long 
as his head is in ſuch a poſition, | 
If your horſe ſhould prove headſtrong and diſ- 
obedient, hang not on his reins by a continued 
pull, but ſtop, and put him back often, juſt ſha- 
king the reins, and pulling him frequently, and - 
by degrees you will bring him to his duty. Horſes, 
when they go forward, are ſo uſed to bear on the 
bit, that, to refuſe to let them do ſo, is a diſcou- 
ragement. 
There is this further inconvenience in a con- 
tinued pull, that it makes a looſe necked horſe 
throw up his head; in which ſituation, the front 
of his face appearing to the rider, he loſes his 
Ba | | command 
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command over him. When you obſerve this, 
let you hand fall, and ſlacken the bridle, and he 
er drop his head into his proper place; 
and while he is falling it, give a gentle pull, and 

ou will have his mouth again. By this method, 
a horſe has been ſtopt, in the diſtance of a few 
yards, in the midſt of his career, when he has 
run away, which all the rider's pulling could not 
effect. It is a common. obſervation, that when 
a horſe feels himſelf pulled, even when he is in 
a gentle pace, inſtead of Hopping, he miſtakes it 
as a direction to bear on his bit, and go fa/ter. 

If you would have your horſe make a ſtately 
and graceful appearance, keep his head high, 
which will oblige him to raiſe his neck and creft; 
play a little with the rein, which will move the 
bit in his mouth, to hinder him from preſſing on 
it. There is no danger in raiſing his head too 
high; he will be too apt to bring it down of 
himſelf, and fatigue your arms with its weight, 
whenever he abates of his mettle. At ſuch times 
as you feel him heavier than ordinary, ſtop him, 
and make him go back a few paces. Thus by 
degrees, you will cure him of his propenſity to hang 
on the bridle. | 
A round neck, and a head drawn in towards 
his cheſt, are not the beauties of a horſe, tho” 
many are pleaſed with them. When a horſe bri- 
dles in his head, provided he carries it aloft, with 
his neck arching upwards, he is in his proper 
attitude; but when he bends: his neck downwards, 
his figure is diſagreeable, his fight and toes are 
too near together, he hangs on his bridle, nor 
will he obey command. Tis an undoubted ſign 
that a horſe is ſure-footed, if he. preſſes lightly 
on his bridle, and you can eaſily guide him. If, 
on the other hand, he hangs down his head, and 
"2 > | weighs 
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weighs you down on his neck, with your arms 
bearing on his fore-Jegs (called, being on bis ſboul- 
ders) he will be apt to ſtrike the ground with his 
toes, and ſtumble. at hich 
To cure your horſe of hanging heavy on the 
bit, tie him for an hour or two, once a day, with 
his tail to the manger, and by a rein, on each 
poſt of the ſtall, tied to each ring of the fnaiſle, 
tet his head be lifted as high as you can, and 
leave him in that pofition. | 
| Grooms and horſe- breakers are right enough 
in their notion, that the head ſhould yield to the 
reins, and the neck form an arch, but take no 
care to make it arch upwards. In attempting to 
raife a horſe's head, they tell you, it makes him 
puſh out his noſe ; that his head is too high al- 
ready ; but they forget, that it is not the diſtance 
from his noſe, but from the top of his head to 
the ground, which ſhould be the proper meaſure 
of the highneſs or lowneſs of his head. They 
miſtake again when they ſay, the fault is in the 
manner of carrying the head, whereas it is ra- 
ther in that of the neck, which if raiſed, the 
head would appear in the poſition of one fet on 
a neck well formed. 1 
In lifting up the head the neck is raiſed, and 
thereby the head brought in; for, even while 
the bridle is in a ſtrait line from the hand to the 
bit, it is eaſy to draw in, or thruſt out the horſe's 
noſe, juſt as the neck is raiſed or deprefſed. A 
contrary practiee is commonly ufed by horſe-break- 
ers, who uſually break their colts with their heads 
caveſoned very low, their necks ſtiff, without al- 
lowing them the leaſt freedom or ſuppleneſs. 
When the breaker has finiſhed his operations, 
and taken off their capatiſons, they are mounted 
for the road, when enjoying more food = ; 
. Teilt; 
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reſt, and having not been properly taugt in 
the manage, they frequently plunge, which ren- 
ders it neceſſary to break them a ſecond time. 
And as few gentlemen know how to manage 
their horſes, they are committed to the care of 
their grooms, from whom, it is highly probable, 
they will learn many bad habits. Thus, by a 
wrong management at firſt, the owner is often 
deprived of the pleaſure and ſervice he expected, 
from the beauty, ſtrength, and other good qua- 
lities apparent in his young horſe.” 

But ſuppoſe your horſe carries his head, or 
noſe, too high, yet by moving his ſhoulders 
lightly, and going. ſafely, he makes you ſome 
amends. Obſerve attentively the cauſe of this 
fault. The necks of ſome horſes are ſet ſo low 
on their ſhoulders, that they can have no other 
motion, but to bend firſt down, and then up- 
wards, like a ſtag's. Some have their necks too 
ſhort. A head ſet on ſuch a neck, has not the 
liberty to bend inwards, ſo as to form an arch, 
| becauſe the neck - bones are too ſhort to be flexi- 
ble; and yet the number of vertebrz, or bones, 
in the long and ſhort necked horſes is the ſame. 
In ſome, again, you will find the jaw ſo thick, 
that it adheres to the neck, whereby it becomes 
impoſſible for the head to bend. In others, the 
under line from the jaw to the breaſt is ſo very 
Mort, as not to allow the leaſt room for the 
neck ro riſe. f 
Though the faults i in all theſe caſes are incu- 
rable, yet a little may be gained by a nice hand 
with an eaſy bit ; but no uſe muſt be made of a 
curb, martingale, or other compulſivt method; 
for none of theſe will force a horſe to carry his 
head or neck in any poſition which nature has 


made uneaſy to him. By ſuch coercive me ans 
| | you 
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ydu might indeed make him continually toſs up 


his noſe, and beſprinkle you with his foam. 


The ſame rule which has been before given 


for a looſe-necked horſe, will ſerve for thoſe 


that are light - mouthed; to which may be added 
this caution, namely, carefully to examine, whe- 


ther bis ſaddle girths are ſo fixed as not to pinch 
him, or that the bit, by being placed too high 


in the mouth, does not hurt his lip; for, either 
of theſe cauſes will make him fret, and his head 
unſteady. 


It is a cuſtomary practice to be always pulling 


at the bridle, either to ſhew the ſpirit of the 


horſe, or the ſkill of the rider. For this reaſon 


horſes are generally taught to hold their heads 


low, and pull ſo ſtrongly, as to raiſe the rider 


from his ſaddle, and to ſtand in his ſtirrup, ' tho? 
but in a gentle gallop. The impropriety of 
which we may be convinced of from ocular evi- 
dence, when we ſee a horſe that gallops in a dif- 


ferent manner. We cannot help ſaying, he can- 
ters excellently well, and find by experience the 


eaſe and pleaſure of his motion. As to horſes bred 


for the turf, where ſwiftneſs is the principal, and 
indeed the only thing conſidered, the method may 


be allowed to take place: | 


a 


Another good rule in -horſemanſhip is, that the 
rider ſhould never correct his horſe, but when 


gentle means and cheriſhing will not prevail; 
which every horſe of a good temper will yield 
to, if he be made ſenſible, what, how, and when 
to do that which is required of him. But the 
horſe that will not be moved by gentle means, 


the rider may be aſſured he is of a bad nature. 


But if it ſnould happen that correction becomes 
neceſſary, then Solomon's obſervation will be 
\ deemed juſt, That an untamed horſe becometh 
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fierce. Whenever he offends, correct him mo- 
derately at the inſtant he errs. But the contra- 
ry practice we are all witneſſes to, when we be- 
hold the common horſe-breakers and ignorant 
riders to miniſter the moſ horrible and violent 
corrections, when the beholder cannot ſo much 
as ſee a cauſe, nor the corrector himſelf give a 
tolerable reaſon for his inhuman ſeverity. So 
that it is evident, that when a horſe has been 
taught, and yet deviates from his diſcipline, he 
mould be puniſhed at the very inſtant he com- 
mits the error, but not to correct him for igno- 
rance, which ſhews the rider to be mad, or as 
ignorant as his horſe. | 

Dealers are obſerved to be always pulling at 
their horſes, laying their ſpurs to their ſides, and 
conſtantly checking them, not by way of cor- 
rection for any fault or error they have commit- 
ted, but to make them bound and champ the 
bit, while the rage they are in is boaſted of as 
an inſtance of their ſpirit. The manner of their 
riding, with. their arms ſpread, and low on the 
ſhoulders of the horſe, makes them ſtretch their 
necks, and gives a better appearance to their 
forehands. By this means they alſo cover a thick 
Jaw, which, otherwiſe, would not yield to the 
bit; and likewiſe hide the ewe-neck. If, indeed, 
your horſe is unſteady to the bit, has naturally 
a heavy head, or obſtinately carries his noſe in 
the air, you muſt find his mouth as well as you 
can, and do the beſt you can with him. 

Horſes are frequently taught to ſtart, by whip- 
ping them for ſtarting. How is it poſſible he 
ſhould know. that- it is intended as a puniſhment ? 


In the riding-houſe, indeed, a horſe is taught to 

* - riſe up before, to ſpring and laſh out his hind 
legs, by. whipping him when tied between 4 

| | Polts, 
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poſts, allowing his head a little liberty. If he 
Was ſenſible, that this was a puniſhment for his 
acting in that manner, that method would by 
no means teach him to do it. By the ſame 
method he is taught to ſpring and fly when 
frightened. There are few horſes but would 
paſs quietly by an object they were beginning to 
fly from, if their riders would throw the reins on 
their horſes necks, inſtead of gathering up their 
bridles, and putting themſelves in a r to 
prevent danger, where none is. 

It is cuſtomary with moſt riders, when a horſe 
ſtarts at a thing on one ſide of him, to turn him 
out of the road, and force him up to the thing 
he ſtarts at. If this does not rid him of his fear, 
or make him readily comply, in paſſing the ob- 
ject, he makes a great cirele with his croup out 
of the road; inſtead of which he ſhould be 
taught to keep ſtrait forward, without regarding 
objects wherever he ſees them, either on one ſide 
or the other. 

If he ſees any thing on the lefe to make him 
ſtart, hold his head high, and keep it ſtrait for- 
ward in the road, pulling it away from the thing 
he ſtarts at, at the ſame time preſſing your leg 
cloſe to his flank. He will then go {trait for- 
ward on the road. And if you turn his head a 
little more, his croup may be forced up to the 
object that frightened him. Never quarrel with 
your horſe, if you can help it. If he is apt to 
ſtart, occaſions enough will offer to teach him 
obedience ; if the thing lies directly in his way 
which he ſtarts at, force him to paſs it; if he has 
not uſed to ſtart, do not contend with him about 
a trifle, 

But though this * for paſſing an 1 object 
ne take place in the caſes aboye-mentioned, yet 
C3 perhaps 
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perhaps it may not be ſo well adapted to a ma- 
naged horſe, which has been accuſtomed to obey 
the leg. Vet even in this caſe, if the horſe is 
really afraid, and not reſtive, it will be right to 
turn his head aſide, unleſs you would make him 
familiar with the object that diſturbs him, 

It is a notion generally entertained, that it is 
neceſſary to force a horſe to go up inſtantly to 
the thing he is afraid of, and how unwilling and 
reſtive ſoever he may be, he ſhal} not be ſuffered 
to prevail againſt his rider: but this is carryi 
the matter a little too far. A horſe that has not 
been uſed to the ſound of a drum, diſcovers his 
fear when he hears it. #T he: beſt method to con- 
quer this fear is, to beat a drum near him when 
he is feeding. By a frequent repetition of this 
noiſe, it becoines: familiar to him, nay, is plea- 
ſant, and he takes. it as a forerunner of his 
meat: whereas, had he been whipped or ſpur- 
red. up to it, it is very probable he would have 
ſtarted at it ever after. May it not be as reaſo- 
nable to ſuppoſe, that a horſe may be as ſucceſs- 
fully cured of farting at other things by gentle 
uſage; and that his fear would be more eaſily 
conquered, by permitting him to go a little from, 
and avoid an object, which, at firſt ſight terrifies 
him, til by a frequent ſight of it, it is familia» 
rifed to him, and he is convinced that it will do 
him no hurt? This ſeems. a much better way 
than to puniſh him, fall in a paſhon, and at laſt 
perhaps be obliged to ſubmit to his will. And 
ſhould he ever light on the ſame, or a like object 
again, you may depend on meeting with the 
ſame refractorineſs, that he will recollect his for- 

mer terrors, and renew his diſobedience. | 
It is generally imagined, that a horſe ſtands 
in fear of nothing ſo much as his rider: wb 
| is 
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this I am apt to think is not univerſally true, 
May it not happen, that he is terrified with the 
dread of inſtant deſtruction? of being over- 
whelmed, drowned, or of falling down: ſome 
horrible precipice ? If fo, can we be furprized, _ 
that the fight of a loaded waggon ſhould make 
him ſhudder, and unwilling to paſs, it? May he 
not apprehend, that what ſeems: to bang over- his 
head, will fall upon him? To convinee him 
therefore, that there is room for him to pals, 


_ obſerve this rule: Turn his head a little from 


the carriage, and preſs your leg hard: againſt that 
fide which-is fartheſt from it. 

When a horſe is forced up to a carriage be 
ſtarts at, is it not natural to ſuppoſe, that he 
apprehends himſelf obliged to attack or run a+ 


gainſt it? Can it be imagined, that the rider's 


fpurring him on with his face directly to it, he 
Gould © underſtand as a ſign to paſs it? We all 
know how apprehenſive a horſe i is of, the ap- 
proach of the leaſt danger to his face and eyes, 
inſomuch that he jerks back his head from the 
hand that offers to touch him in that part, tho' 
it be only to careſs and make much of him. Nor 
can he be compelled by any means (if he. can 
avoid it) to go face to face even to another horſe. 
Theſe hints may be of uſe in the treatment of 
ftarting horſes. 

As exe i is no good effect produced by whip- 
ping a horſe for ſtarting, ſo the clapping of his 
neck with your hand, to encourage him, has as 
little tende ney to reclaim. bim. All that need be 
done in this caſe is, to make him ſenſible by 
ſome tone or expreſſion of your voice, to which 
he has been accuſtomed, that you do diſlike his 
action. For you may depend upon it, that if a 
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ſtubborn and diſobedient; and therefore the mild- 
eſt and gentleſt methods ſhould be uſed to reclaim 
him from his errors. | 
But though a horſe ought not to be forced up 
to a carriage he ſtarts at, (as before-mentioned) 
yet if you ſhould meet with one at a narrow part 
of the road, which you think will frighten him; 
after you have made him ſenſible he is to paſs, 
do not flinch from your purpoſe, but reſolutely 
ſh him on; eſpecially, if part of the carriage 
is already paſſed you; for if he has been uſed to 
» back and turn round, when frightened, you may 
aſſure yourſelf he will not do it, if he perceives 
our hand ſlacken, or feels not your legs preſſing 
Kim and this at a point of time, when both you 
and the horſe are in the greateſt danger, that is, 
when the wheels of the carriage may take him 
as he turns. Be ſure, at this time, not to check 
him, by touching the reins of the curb. Few, 
I believe, know that he who leads a horſe by the 
bridle ſhould not face him, when he lags, or is 
unwilling to follow : but if the rider raiſes his 
arms, ſhakes his whip, or jerks the bridle, in- 
ſtead of engaging the horſe to follow, he frigh- 
tens him; whereas with gentle uſage, and a lit- 
tle patience, he would find ſcarce any difficulty 
in accompliſhing. - | 
The ſnaffle is preferable to any other ſort of 
bits; but uſe the curb very ſparingly. The moſt 
proper ſnaffle is that which is thick and full in 
the mouth, at leaſt let the ends, to which the 
reins are faſtened, be ſo. Thoſe that are made 
fmall and long, cut the horſe's mouth, and fall - 
ing back on the bars of the jaw, put him in pain. 
To give rules for the exact management of the 
curb, is What we ſhall not attempt here. Suffice 
it only to obſerve, that the greateſt caution is re- 
| | | quired 
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quired in the uſe of it. It is not the ſtrength of 
the arm, but a gentle turn of the wriſt, you muſt 
apply to it. The proper play of a horſe's bridle, 
dy which his ſpjrit and docility are known, may 
be adumbrated by the pliableneſs of a rod when 
it hath taken a fiſb. | | 

'You ſhould never put a carb on a horſe, in 
order to compel him to do a ſervice which he 
cannot readily do. A ſnaffle will give you power 
enough over his head to turn it any way; but as 
a curb acts only in a ſtrait line, you can only uſe 
it in the ſame. direction. By a curb, you may 
turn a horſe out of one track into another, but 
it is becauſe he takes it only as a fignah If you 
put on his curb when he is to draw a chaiſe, in 
which he is obliged to take a larger compaſs in 
turning, the neceſſity of which he does not ap- 
prehend, you will probably find him reſfive; but 
uſe the ſnaffle only, or ſaſten the rein to that 
part of the bit which does not curb him, and you 
will find him pliable to your pull, and be ſoon 
ſenſible of the duty required of him. Such is 
the right treatment of 'a horſe of ſpirit, and a 
good mouth. But if he has neither of theſe, you 
muſt do with him as you can, and ride him with 
ſuch a bit as you can manage him beſt with 

When you are on a journey, you are not to 
regard the ſine carriage of your horſe, ſo much as 
the encouragement you ought to give him, and 
to employ all your thoughts how to keep him in 
a good humour. That both yourſelf and [horſe 
may proceed with the greateſt eaſe and pleaſuze, 
keep his head raiſed ; but if you find he flags, 
you may ſuffer him to bear a little more on the 
bit, than you would do in an airing. If your 
horſe falls lame, is tender-footed, or tired, you 


will ſoon be ſenſible of it by his hanging on — 
bridle. 
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bridle, which is the natural conſequence of his 
ailment. Your chief reliance therefore, for the 
performance of his journey with ſpeed and ala- 
crity, will depend-on his mouth, which you will 
find in good order as long as his ſtrength laſts ; 
and likewiſe on the goodneſs of his feet; which, 
that they may be always in good order, be very 
careful that the farrier does not ſpoil them. To 

- prevent which, the following few directions may 
be of ſervice. 3 

When the farrier ſhoes your horſe, let him not 
hollow his feet, but pate them quite flat, and 

-chiefly at the toe. The farrier, to make his work 
'Jook round and neat, gives the finiſhing ſtroke 
at the end of the horn of the hoof, above the 
toe. Now as this is the moſt uſeful part of the 

- hoof, nothing can be taken from it, without 
weakening it in the moſt eſſential part. Suffer 

him not to pare the heel or frog, except it be to 

take off what is ragged: or broken; which you 
had better do yourſelf with a kniſe, at your lei- 
ſure, than to truſt an ignorant farr ier to pare it. 
As preſſure is undoubtedly the cauſe of corns, 
borſes would be leſs liable to them, if the above 
method was practiſed, ſince the hoof in that caſe 
would eſcape the preſſure it is liable to in the 

-uſual manner of ſhoeing. This is likewiſe a de- 
fence againſt pointed nails, which can never 

pierce the fleſh of the foot, unleſs the frog loſes 
its natural ſtate by being pared away. his me- 
thod is likewiſe uſeful in another reſpec ; it keeps 
open the two diviſions of the heel, and preſerves 
them in their natural poſition, broad and aſunder. 

But the common practice of farriers is the direct 

© contrary, who pare the frog extremely thin, in 
order, as they term it, to-open the heel ; but by 

this means they defeat the very thing they * 
POINT MES ut 
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But this is not the only miſtake they make in 
ſhoeing a horſe: for they drive their nails back- 
ward on the heel, which is the ſoft and moſt 
ſenſible part of the hoof; but knock in none at 
the toe, where the hard and ſtiff ſubſtance is 
beſt qualified to bear them. . 
There are not many horſes, except the ſtoned, 
that have high heels. Whenever this happens, 
it is neceſſary to pare the whole hoof flat, but 
not to meddle with the frog. When a horſe has 
ſo low a heel, that the fleſhy part of it comes too 
near the ground, he muſt be pared only at the 
toe, If his paſterns are ſhort, ſo muſt be his 
| ſhoe; becauſe, in this caſe, a long ſhoe will 
throw his heels further back, ſo as to obſtruct 
the pliableneſs of his paſterns, and thereby put 
him in pain ; which, for many reaſons, ſhould 
be carefully avoided. A ſhort ſhoe may indeed 
ſometimes occaſion little accidental lameneſles ; 
but when the ſhoe is long, and the nails drove 
far back on the heels, the conſequence will be 
fatal, the heels. ruined, and the horſe ſpoiled, 
Experience makes it evident, that low-heeled 
' horſes go beſt after they have been long ſhoed, 
that is, when the foot is grown longer, and the 
ſhoe neceſſarily fits ſhorter on the foot, in pro- 
portion as it is brought nearer to the toe. _ 
The reader will excuſe this ſhort digreſſion a- 
bout ſhoeing a horſe, becauſe on that depends 
very much his going. eaſy on the road. For while 
a horſe finds himſelf uneaſy in his feet, he will 
never perform his duty with that chearfulneſs 
and alacrity he would do, if he was not ſenſible 
of ſuch an inconvenience. We now proceed to 
ſome other particulars, a due attention to which, 
will make the practitioner to attain that {kill in 
reread werent. Merton wh © | 
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horſemanſhip, which every curious rider is ami. 
tious of, or would be thought perfect in. 
Mlioſt riders, though in other reſpects deemed 
good horſemen, 'are of opinion, that they have 
no command of a horſe but by his bridle ; and 
that the only uſe of the ſpur is to make him go 
forward; but 2 little experience and obſervation 

will convince them, that a further uſe may be 
made of theſe implements to good advantage. If 
he is touched with your left ſpur, and at the 
fame time he is not permitted to go on, he takes 
it as a ſign to move ſideways to the right. Your 
right fpur may be applied in the fame manner, 
which will produce the like effect on the left. 

After this, he will obey a touch of your leg, 
' Without uſing thie ſpur, which he ſtill retains a 
remembrance of. Thus, when a horſe ſtands in 
a ſtall, if you ſtrike him with your hand, he 
moves his croup to the other ſide. And you 


advantage. | 

We are aſſured by the riding maſters, that it 
is on the proper uſe of the rider's legs, and the 
guidance of the croup, that all the airs (as they 
term them) in the manage are taught. It is b) 
rn thef: 
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theſe documents the trooper is inſtructed to make 
the paſſage, or ſide motion, to cloſe or open the 
files, and to practiſe all the military evolutions; 
But though this diſcipline may ſeem peculiarly 
adapted to the convenience of the trooper, yet 
may be uſeful to common riders, when a horſe 
is given to ſtart or ſtumble, In the laſt caſe, if 
he feels your legs preſſing on his flanks, and his 
head raiſed by the bridle, he will go light on his 
fore-lJegs, by which he will be aided and ſupport- 
ed, which will prevent his ſtumbling, and if he 
actually ſtumbles, it will help him to regain his 
footing, if he is not precipitated beyond a poſſi- 
bility of recovery. Hence this aſſiſtance given 
to the horſe by the rider's hand and legs, is call- 
ed Aids; for to hold up the weight of a heavy 
dull horſe, by the ſtrength of your arms, is as 
impoſſible, as to hawl him back when thrown off 
a precipice. In every action required of a horſe, 
he is ſupported by the hands and legs of his rider; 
The like treatment may be applied to a horſe 
that ſtarts, When you perceive his ſudden 
motion to one fide, clap your leg cloſe on the 
fame ſide, and his ſpring is inſtantly ſtop- 
ped. And if you preſs him with both legs, he 
keeps ſtrait on, without minding what he ſtarted 
at, following the direction you give him, and 
will not fly back from any object he ſees. By the 
ſame means, in going down a hill, you will keep 
his haunches under him; relieve his uneafineſs 
on the fide of a bank; direct him in avoiding 
the wheel of a cart or carriage, and to approach 
racefully to the door of a coach, or go by the 
kae of a horſeman. If you have a pampered 
horſe, that plays his tricks, curvets irregularly, 
writhes his body into all poſtures, toſſes about 
his head from right to left, or alternately, preſs 
D | your 
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your leg to the oppoſite ſide, but not to let him 
go out of his track; by which means he will be 
prevented from ſpringing on his hind-legs, on 
one ſide; nor on the other, becauſe his head is 
turned that way; for it is certain, that a horſe 
never ſtarts or ſprings to that fide on which his 
eyes are fixed. It is very improper to ſhake your 
legs againſt the ſides of a horſe, a cuſtom which 
many riders uſe themſelves to; if a horſe has 
been taught, they are perpetually urging him on to 
violent action; and if he has not been fo taught, 
they render it impoſſible for him to learn any leſ- 
ſons of this kind. Beſides, if your horſe be of 
a hot nature, this conſtant rubbing of your legs 
_ againſt him, will make him fret exceſſively ; which 
fretting can be no otherwiſe quieted, than by 
keeping your ſeat, hands and legs perfectly mo- 
tionleſs. © 41:44 N 
From theſe rules and obſervations an unprac- 
ticed horſeman may learn, that a horſe becomes 
obedient to the hand and will of the rider rather 
by fleight than force; and that ſomething more 
is wanting to render a horſe tractable, and eaſy 
to be governed, than what he learns from the 
leſſons firſt given him by the breaker. 

_ "The firſt leſſon a colt learns on his being bro - 
ken, is, to mouth the bit, and then to pull at it; 
for if he does not prels it, it is in vain to expect, 
he ſhould be guided by it. When he has been a 
little uſed — 2 the bit, he gradual- 
ly finds-his neck ſtronger than his rider's arms ; 
of which, when he becomes ſenſible, he will make 
the greater oppoſition, and will be often capable 
of ſoiling his rider. The ſkilful breaker well 
knows, that now is the time to teach him that 
ſuppleneſs and pliancy, eſpecially in his neck, on 
which will depend his future ſerviceableneſs — 
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good behaviour; for fiff-necked and diſobedient, 
we know, are ſynonimous terms. It is by the 
muſcles of the neck that the horſe's neck is mov- 
ed, which therefore may be called his heim; by 
which he 1s guided in his courſe, and his motions 
changed or directed. 5 270 5 
By ſuppleneſs we are to underſtand, the abili- 
and readineſs of a horſe to move every limb 
and part of his body, in a manner agreeable to 
the ſignal given him by the hands and legs of 
the rider; as likewiſe inftantly to perform any 
other motion, to bend his body, move and turn 
in a ſhort compaſs, and other feats he has learnt 
from his inſtructor. HEE ELKE 
But as the future ſerviceableneſs of a horſe de- 
pends very much on the ſkill and judgment of 
the breaker, it will be neceſſary to give ſuch rules 
and directions, as that any gentleman may be 
capable of judging, whether his man takes the 
right method to initiate his colt in a proper man- 
ner; and to correct him when he is wrong. 
But that the rider may not loſe his time, nor 
the owner his money, in teaching a bad horſe, it 
may not be amiſs to give a ſhort deſcription of 
ſuch, as it will not be worth while to beſtow an 
labour or expence upon. Snch then are theſe : 
The club-headed, diſtorted in ſhape or make, 
with an ugly viſage, gourdy-limbed, ſhort and 
thick necked of a low forehand, narrow and 
ſhallow breaſted ; turn all ſuch to the dung- 
cart, carmen, or plough, as unfit for the road or 
genteel ſervice. None of theſe are compounded 
of a true temperature of the elements, as eve 
well framed body ſhould be; and therefore im- 
poſſible to be reduced to the perfection of action, 
otherwiſe than by abuſe and great force, which 
D 2 nature 
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nature abhors; nor can ſuch keep what they 
learn, but for a ſhort time, ſince their evil diſ- 
poſitions will in the end prevail over all the pains 

u can take. 3 de 756 
When by gentle and familiar uſage, the horſe 
is docile and tractable, put on a headſtall, or a 
canetſane, over his noſe, with a pair of ſtrong 
reins, but ſo looſe and eaſy for his noſe, as may 
neither hurt, nor make him abate of his cou- 
rage, or his quick and freſh feeling. Then in 
the gentleſt manner ſet a ſaddle on his back, 
with an upright ſhort pommel, ſo that the hand 
may not be hindered from its due and proper ex- 
erciſe. The bolſters of it ſhould. be broader in 
the top to incloſe the thigh, and yet to bear fo 
ſlope, that the knee be not pinched ; nor the 
thigh with-held from the true reſting place. The 
ſeat of the ſaddle ſhould be of a reaſonable length 
and largeneſs, the bolſters behind bearing for- 
ward, to incloſe and ſupport the thigh, to the 
bolſters in the forepart, the ftrapper of which 
muſt be broad and ſtrong, and ſo muſt be the 
girth and buckles, _ which ſhould be croſs-girded, 
ſo that the ſaddle may reſt firm on his back; 
which will render the ſeat eaſy, ſure, and cer- 
tain, Let the near ſtirrup be almoſt half a hole 
longer than the right. 

The horſe being made ſomewhat tame and 
gentle, yet as he was never under tutorage be- 
fore, and ignorant of what his new maſter would 
have him to do, ſo that he may be ſaid to be in 
great ditfidence and perplexity ; therefore, to free 
him from his fear and perturbation, I would have 
a ſtaid horſe ſaddled and rid before him, and then 
both to be brought to the block; but the old 
horſe firſt, and then the colt. At the ſame 1 * 
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let the rider uſe him with all poſſible friendlineſs, 
ſoothing him with gentle words, Rroking and 
clapping his neck, &c. | 

Let the reins be equal and juſt of a length, 
holding them in your left hand, not Riff, nor 
very remiſs or looſe. 

When you are mounted on his back, fe Rill . 
and quietly for a while, left the horſe ſhould be 
difturbed at any ſudden motion. When you are 
ſettled in the ſaddle, obſerve that your noſe be 
directly in a line with the horſe's foretop, be- 
tween his ears, with your legs ſtrait down, nei- 
ther thruſting down the toe, nor lifting up the 
heel, but with your foot ſo evenly in the ſtirrup; 
as if you ſtood on the ground, Let the ſtirrup 
leathers be rather ſhort than long, winding your 
toes ſomewhat nearer to the horſe's fide, than the 
heel, holding the reins parallel with his creſt, 
even with the point of the withers, juſt above 
the mane. Let your thighs and knees be cloſe 
to the ſaddle, and your feet reſting on the ſtirrup 
in the due place. Let your body be erect and 
ſtrait, your ridgebone anſwering to that of the 
horſe ; ſo that his body and your's may appear 
but as one piece of mechaniſm. 

Now let the rider draw the ' horſe's head with 
his hand, in order to remove all fear and hard 
conceit of his riding. Then let him walk on 
ſome paces fair and ſoftly, and ſtop again, mak- 
ing much of him; and pace him ſoftly and qui- 
etly to the place where the rider intends to trace 
out a ring. All this the rider muſt do boldly 
and without fear. And as he muſt be thus uſed 
in going forward, ſo mutt he be treated 1 in "pacing 
and treading out the ring. 

The ring to be trod out for this purpoſe, muſt 


be i in ſome new ploughed ground, with a deep 
D 3 | mould. 
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mould. Let the old horſe enter betwixt two fur- 
. crows, ſo far as the rider may have ſpace and mould 
enough. Let the young horſe follow cloſe to him, 
» becauſe, having the old horſe for his guide and 

example, he will be induced to go the more wil- 
lingly. Then let the old horſe (the colt follow- 
ing at his heels) paſs on the right hand, athwart 
the furrows, and tread out twice together a round 
ring, containing in circuit about thirty paces; 
and being come a ſecond time to the place where 
he began, let him tread out the like ring on the 
left hand, and when he has gone twice about, 
let him begin again on the left hand, and ſo 
continue till he has gone four times ſucceſſively 
about the left ring, and the right ſix times. This 
done, let him go Fir and ſoftly out of the furrow 
where he began about thirty or forty paces, and 
there ſtand,#till, keeping his head and body right 
on the path. Let . always walk by, to 
obſerve his goings, how he performs, and to 
give a hint when he does amiſs. | 


Having gone through this exerciſe, let him 
walk gently back to the place from whence he 
ſet out. There let the rider alight, and make 
much of him, by cheering him with his voice, 
clapping his neck, and giving him with his hand 
a little graſs, hay, or bread, to procure or win 
love. In this manner let him be uſed two days, 
with a horſe before, and after him. 

After this, let him begin and lead himſelf, and 
tread and pace the ring in the ſame gentle man- 
ner, for the ſpace of ten days, all the while keep- 
ing a temperate, ſteady, and fine hand upon the 
reins, with a ſweet feeling ſtay. See that he 
carry his forehead, juſt as rams do when they 
prepare to fight; whereby he will learn not only 
to rein well, but bear his head ſteady and 1 5 
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And when he knows how to perform what is re- 
quired of him, and is cheriſhed for doing it, he 
will always be ready to do it freely. If the ri- 
der does but mind to keep his hand always ſtea- 
dy, the horſe will do his duty with wonderft 
pride and delight; but a harſh haſty treatment 
of him, will have an effect quite the reverſe. 
In pacing the ring, the rider muſt not carry 
an over-hard hand, to dull the ſenſe; but ſo tem- 
perately, that the feeling may be always freſh ; o- 
therwiſe, by pulling him too violently, you will 
gall his noſe; to avoid which, he will ſet his 
head and neck awry; whereas, if he ſtands in 
the furrow with his neck in a line, with his body, 
the rider moves him gently forwards, and in that 
very motion turns him on the right hand, by 
drawing very ſoftly the right rein with his right 
hand, lower under the pommel of the ſaddle, 
whereto if he yield (as he certainly will having 
trod the ſame before) let the rider immediately 
make much of him, without either drawing or 
flackening the rein. At which time, for his ſo. 
doing, as well for the eaſe of the rider as the 
horſe, if neceſſary, let ſome ſkilful perſon come 
on the right ſide to his fore ſhoulder, and thruſt _ 
him by little and little, and the rider likewiſe 
preſs him with the calf of his right leg, and the 
clack of his tongue, to aid and encourage him 
to go forward. If a horſe be of the right ſtamp, 
he will ſoon learn to do it. However, if he ſhould 
fail in the very motion of the turn, then let the 
rider draw the rein with his hand, as before, 
whether it be to the right or left. All. which 
muſt be executed with the gentleſt dealing; ſo 
that the horſe may hope for reſt and quietneſs. 
By ſuch kind treatment, the rider will 7 
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Fired him obedient to his hand. But if he be a 
Jade, he is worth neither teaching nor keeping. 
/" Having already fpoken of pacing a horſe in a 
ring, it follows, that after the ten days are ex- 
pired, che horſe be taught to trot the ring. He 
muſt begin this practice in a ſlow gentle trot, in 
the ſame manner as he was at firſt taught to pace 
it; that is, increaſe his ring-turns by two and 
two every day, till he make ten turns for the 
left ring, and twelve for the right, which will 
augment his ſwiftnefs : but of this he ſhould be 
ftrained till he becomes more perfect, and then 
he will do it with all the grace and pride ima- 
ginable; for to bring to perfection, is the very 
quinteſcence of art. While he is learning to 
trot, he muſt not be rid with a wand, or wear 
a bit, till he is perfect in that action, ſtops, and 
turns well on both hands. He muſt by no means 
be ſuffered to gallop, till he can alſo advance 
well. By proceeding with him in this manner, 
he will de exact in his paee, juſt in his trot, 
with a ſtaid hand and neck; all which being 
the effects of nature and art combined, afford 
the moſt ſenſible delight. s 5 
When, therefore, you begin to trot the ring, 
let it be your particular care to move him there- 
unto, at firſt, with all the mild neſs and gentle- 
nefs you can deviſe, and let every action be done 
upon a reſtrained, temperate, and firm hand, 
with a ſweet ſtay, and a ttue rein; that is, that 
his noſe be juſt under his forehead, neither jut- 
ting out, nor drawn in, but in the middle way be- 
tween both, which is the juſt placing and ſetting 
of his head. This will give him a pleaſant mouth, 
when he comes to wear the bit, in which the 
chief point of horſemanſfiip conſiſts; becauſe 
+/+ 4k | this 
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this gives eaſe, grace, and decorum to all his ae- 
tions. This may be eaſily accompliſhed, if the 
horſe be of a perfect ſhape and good ſpirit. But 
if he make reſiſtance, is yicious, or not well 
broke in, then trot him ſwiftly, with a quick 
voice, whip, and ſpur: for the time of his learn- 
ing to trot, is the fitteſt opportunity. to make 
him forget his toys, and mind his way, And if 
all this doth not cure him, put him into a gal- 
lop, and ſpare him not. And if this fails, you 
may be aſſured he is a jade in nature, and will 
prove ſo to the end, and therefore abſolutely in- 
curable. 11 26 „„ el Ga 
The next thing that falls under our notice, to 
inſtruct the rider in is, how to make a perfect 
ſtop, after he has ended the number of his ring- 
turns. He is then to trot his horſe right out in 
the middle furrow betwixt the rings, till he 
comes to the place of ſtop. There he is to make 
a pretty long ſtay z obſerving, the while, to keep 
his horſe's body right in the path ; for if his body, 
or any part of it, ſtand acroſs it, do not correct 
him in a paſſion for it; but let a footman put 
him right in the path again, as before-mention- 
ed, by thruſting in that part that ſtandeth out of 
order, or cauſe the. horſe to go further in the 
ſame path, and ſtop him, holding the rein ftraiter 
on that fide, to which he forces his head; 
after that, pull the other rein, which will force 
him to go right on. If he obeys your hand, be 
ſure to cheriſh him. After this, it may be pro- 
per to trot, or ſtop him on a ground a little 
ſtee py, or uneven. | W 
If you have a mind to teach your. horſe to go 

back, you muſt keep a firm and ſtaid hand upon 
him, yet with ſome liberty; then gently ſtriking i 
him on the neck with your rod, in that yt 
| tay, 
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fay, back, back. But if he refuſes to obey, let a 
perſon on foot gently ſtrike him on the knees 
with his rod, and with a gentle pull with your 
hand, and fair means; you will win him, and 
when he yields, cheriſh him. 4 
Having ſhewed the rider how to govern his 
Horſe without wand, bit, or ſpur, the next thing 
is, to inſtru him how to manage all three, to- 
gether with the true uſe of the hand upon the bit, 
this being one of the chief, and indeed, the 
principal point of horſemanſhip. Firſt then, let 
him take the wand very warily, that ſo his horſe 
be not frightened at the ſudden ſight of it; and 
to inure the horſe to it, let him toy and ſcratch 
him about the neck with the end of it; he muſt 
carry it in his right hand, with the point up- 
right; and when he fees occaſion to uſe it, let 
the point fall cloſe to him. In the management 
of it, let him lay his hand upon his right thigh, 
with his wand acroſs the horſe's neck; and when 


| de is juſt turning on the left, let the rider lift 


up his hand and rod, and hold the point ftrait 
forward on the right fide againſt his eye; and as 
the turns are changed, ſo let him change his rod 
to the one fide or the other. But if his horſe 
will not turn to the ſide he directs him, let him 
Arike him on the oppoſite fide ; and on which 
Tide ſoever the horſe ſhews himſelf. reſtive, let 

Him carry his wand on the contrary fide. When 
Fou would make him carry his forchand right, 
Arike him gently on the ſhoulder, or fore-legs ; 
and if you would have him lighter behind, ſtrike 
him on the rump and haunches. This may ſuf- 
Arte to inſtruct the rider in the uſe of the wand; 


: 7 Jet vs now proceed tothemanagement of the bit. 


| © The bit is an inſtrument which is guided and 
ae only by the hand, Nom, as the art of 
=. | | riding 
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riding is grounded on the right uſe and govern- 
ment of. the hand, under the direction of reaſon 
and judgment; fo the horſe, in all his move- 
ments and actions, ought to be guided by, and 
anſwer to the manual motion. $62 
In the firſt place, let the rider be careful, that 
the firſt bit he puts in his horſe's mouth, be eaſy 
and pleaſant, and by no means to give him any 
diſguſt, yet ſo, that the gentleneſs of it cauſe 
him not to deſpiſe it, nor its hardneſs drive him 
to deſpair. A due mediocrity is the juſteſt rule 
by which you fhould govern. your practice. | 
If when he carries his head well, you preſs it 
with the bridle, you muſt preſently eaſe the bri- 
dle-hand, and make much of him, for ſo readily 
ſhewing his obedience; and whenever be does 
his duty well and chearful, he ought never to be 
vexed, but to be ſoothed and encouraged ; by 
which kind and gentle uſage, he will be always 
ready to pleaſe you. | 
Again: When the rider bears a firm hand with 
a ſtay, whereby the horſe's head is brought in, 
and yields to his hand; yet he muſt ſhorten the 
rein .of the bridle, till his horſe's head be ſettled 
in its due place ; that is, neither too high nor too 
low, but in a due mediocrity. | 
Having brought our rider thus far on his way, 
(we hope) to his no ſmall improvement, we ſhall 
not leave him, till we have done all in our pow- 
er to make him a complete maſter of his art: 
for there are many things yet remaining, with 
which he muſt be made acquainted, before he is 
perfectly accompliſned. But to proceed: 
HFaving inſtructed the rider in what order to 
keep his horſe, and that in the management of 
his actions and motions, he muſt obſerve à due 


mediocrity, our next rule is, that he ſtay him 


temperately 
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temperately with an even hand, proportionably 
to the reſiſtance he makes, without giving him 
any other liberty, but to ſtrike him gently with 
his rod on the bowing of his neck, provoking 
- "him with a little touch of the ſpur on the fide 
to which he moſt writhes his buttock ; to the 
end he may go properly. But if he draws in 
one of his fore-feet, make much of him, and 
then ſtay a while, and by degrees he will under- 
ſtand your intent and meaning. If you want 
him to go back, he will do it lightly with both 
his fore-legs, if he is touched on the neck with 
the rod, and hears the word Back ſpoke aloud 
to him; at the hearing of which, the ſight of 
the rod, and drawing of the bridle, he will go 
"back, to the rider's deſire. And whenever he 
deviates from the right and true way, let the 
ſame courſe, be taken with him, that is, to go 
back in the manner here preſcribed, 5 
However, if, notwithſtanding the rider's pains, 
the horſe ſtill continues ſomewhat refractory, let 
him not deſpair; for he will be ſoon won to a 
good mouth, by a temperate uſage and a firm 
hand, which conſiſts in the mediocrity of ſlack- 
ening and drawing the bridle, which is proper- 
ly called a ſweet ſtay. This makes him light 
on the hand, champ the bit with great pleaſure, 
and to have his head ſtaid in due form and place, 
governed by juſt reins ; a ſtaid and light come- 
head, playing on the bit, being properties inſe- 
parable to the actions of every well-ſhaped horſe. 
But as it may ſeem very difficult to have a con- 
tinuance of perfection in any action, although it 
be common upon a ſtop, or ſtanding ſtill, to bring 
him into order; yet perhaps, on ſome motion, 
he will leave playing on the bit, and bear up his 
head eſpecially on a full career. But this bro 
| | ceeds 
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ceeds from the want of knowing how to main- 
tain and continue the hand juſt and firm with 
a ſweet ſtay, ſo that he may take pleaſure on the 


bit. Therefore, the ſkill of governing a horſe, 
in his furious as well 
 h&@coplidered;:::; bi 3! 52234 een 7 It 

When, therefore, the horſe puts himſelf in any 
diforder, let the rider carefully note it, then ftop 
him, and make him go backward, as you did be- 
fore; for by this means he will be brought into 
right order again; then preſently make much of 
him, and inſtantly move him ſorward. In the ſame 


manner he muſt be uſed in treading the ring; 
firſt, gently upon the pace, on the trot, and the 


lop: which the rider muſt be extremely care- 


ful to ſee preciſely done, otherwiſe the horſe will 


pe, thruſt his tongue upon, or over his bit to 


defend himſelf, or ſhoot out his head ſuddenly, 


pluck it in diſdainfully, or ſhake his head one 
way or other, to free himſelf from the preſſure 
of the intemperate hand, which to him is vio- 
lence; and contrary to nature, which art is ever 
ſtudious to pleaſe. . | 

The true form and practice of drawing the 
bridle deſerves alſo the rider's careful attention. 
When he is mounted on the ſaddle, let him draw 
the reins equal. If the horſe refuſes to obey the 


bit, let the bit be ſlackened, and the rider hold 


the reins in his left hand, with the little and 
ring- finger between, under the pommel of the 
ſaddle, as near the withers as poſſible, which he 
muſt not remove till he feel the horſe ſtay upon 
the bit; and hold him there without further 


drawing, till he perceives his head ſtand in the true 


form. But if it does not, then let him yield a 


little his left hand again, and when he has ſtood 


a pretty While, let him bring his defi hund ta 1 


as quiet doings, is next to 


forme 
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former place again, where the horſe made his firſt 
ſtay upon the bit; then let him draw the reins 
with his right hand ſomewhat more through his 
left, as before, but ſo little and ſoftly as ſcarce 
to be perceived (for ſo muſt all the motions of 
the hand be), then keep it ſtaid and firm a pretty 
while; and if he yield, though ever fo little, let 
him keep bis band ſtil at one ſtay, without ei- 
ther ſlackening or drawing it. By this gentle 
uſage the horſe will feel the eaſe he has got-"by 
yielding to it; immediately upon which you mu 
careſs and make much of him. But if it ſo hap- 
pen, that the reins fall ſlack, the rider muſt not 
remove his left hand, as before, but draw them 
again into his right hand; to which, whenever he 
yields, make much of him; ſtill continuing to 
folicit him, till his. head be in. its due place. If 
after all, he bear not light, let the rider ſtrike 
him gently upon his knees, to make him go back, 
whereby he wall bring an his head, and then will 
the bit move, and his hand find eaſe. But, at 
the ſame inſtant, let him be very careful to keep 
his hand fo firm and ſteady, that he neither flac- 
ken nor draw it, to the end the horſe may feel 
and retain the caſe of his own motion of yield- 
ing, which he will not willingly loſe, it being 
deli ghtful to his nature ; it gives him pleaſure to 
Mir the bit in his month, and will go back ward 
wich it. Wihen'ithe rider petceives he has con- 
quered {his refragory humour, by obſerving the 
ſame cour ſe of practice, he will keep him in good 
order, and bring him to à more continued per- 


If a rider duely attend to the particulars af 
the foregoing; diſcourſe, we imagine he may fur- 
niſh:hinſelf with the rules requiſite to make him 
good horſeman. And yet, if W the 
2 8 orſe 
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horſe be oppoſite and repugnant, (as we befort 
obſerved) all his ſkill and labour will be to no 

pur poſe. And however he may for a time ſeem 
to be taught, yet doubtleſs it cannot be of any 
long continuance, We ſhall therefore give the 
initiating rider ſome further rules and directions, 
by the due obſervation of which, he may render 
Mimfelf complete in the art of horſemanſhip. 
r. When the rider is teaching his horſe any of 
the foregoing leſſons, or any _ let him at- 
tend to nothing elſe. 

2. That he do not permit any one to ride him, 

while he is under his care, and till he is perfect 
in thoſe leſſons he has been teaching him; left 
the diverſity of teachers, and their different man- 
ner of teaching, ſhould confound him. 
That when he is brought to a juſt ftay and 
Wo of his head; and an aſſurance of the bit, 
that the rider's care will then be tu maintain him 
therein to a fulneſs of perfection.“ 
4. When the rider finds him breaking order, 
ler him ſtop him, and make him go back; ; as be- 
fore directed. 7 

5. When he is in proper order (as hath boen 

frequently intimated) make much of him, and 
not ſtay long, but with a firm hand, gently” put 
him into his pace again, 

6. If he continue in good order, cheriſh and 
encourage him, guiding bis body with an eaſy 
and gentle motion of the calves of your legs; put 
him on to move more expeditioufly, which, if he 
is of a generous ſpirit, he will do with alacrity; 

bo ſtill remembering to keep a firm hand, unleſs 
e bring in his head; 

7e If in his trot 3 row fotk link heavy vy upon your 
| hand, ſtay him, and cauſe him to go back, which 
will reduce him _—_— again; then gently put 


bim 
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him into his pace, and ſo to his trot; as before; 
which being well done, ſooth and cheriſn him 

With your voice and hand. By which means the 

rider will ſo ingratiate himſelf with him, that he 

may guide him with a thread; then let him give 
him a little graſs or hay out of his hand!; tickle 
and ſcratch him, and ſpeak to him in the, moſt 
kind and loving words; this will make him, at 
his next exereiſe, do every thing readily, to his 
rider's with ; and within twenty days, or there- 
abouts, he will pace and trot in ſuch order, that 
the rider need not be aſhamed to exereiſe him in 

the ring or the mana 171 

8. In his firſt trot, be ſure to kay! your true 
ſeat and firm. hand, ſo that he loſe not that ex- 
cellent grace ' and form before preſcribed. ,- Bat 

forbear to gallop him before he is quite perfect in 

his ſwift trot; out of that trot, put him into a 

ſwifter and quick gallop in the large ring, even 

to the ſtop: but in doing this, be cautious, that 

. you do not haſtily draw your hand to you, but by 

a little ſtay of your body, back and hand toge- 

ther, oblige him to retreat a ſtep or two; thete 

ſtay him, and permit him not to go forward; at 

the ſame inſtant make much of him; and then 

let your hand and body reſume the ſame polition 
they were in before. 

9. Experience has verified the truth 040 ſuc- 

ceſs of the rules before preſcribed. Let the rider 

therefore purſue his practice, and continue it. 

Let him pace his horſe over ſome deep fallow as 

faſt as he can for half an hour, but ſuffer him not 

to trot; let him keep his hand in a firm and 
temperate ſtay, as before; and if he ovſerve his 
head to be in due place, his carriage light and 

pleaſant upon the bit, he may be aſſured he has 
= — the Fife of the band, and the true 
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«fe of it, for the breaking in and teaching his 


young horſe. Upon the whole obſerve, that if 


he be of a perfect ſhape, his head will be in the 
due place, and light upon the bit without art” 


Having thus given the rider all the direRions 


neceſſary for the breaking in of a young horſe, 
and the proper leflons for perfecting him in all 


his proper motions and exerciſes: we ſhall diſ- 


courſe a little of a horſe that is already taught, 
and perſected in his actions. With ſuck an horſe, 
an expert rider has ſmall uſe of a rod, whip, or 
any other help; he has little other care, but to 
keep his true, juſt, and perfect ſeat, becauſe his 
horſe by the lealt token of the bridle or ſpur, will 
do all things with ſuch harmony and concord of 
time and meaſure, that the ſpectators will judge 
the man and horſe to be but one body, and to 
poſſeſs but one mind, one will. 

It is the true ſhape and natural goodneſs of a 
horſe, that art attends to and works upon. In 
horſes of this temperature, the rules of art have 
perfection with continuance ; ſo that a horſe en- 
dowed with theſe excellent qualities, ſhall not 
endanger the wind or limb of himſelf or rider. 

Neither ſhall the perſon of his rider be ever in 
peril from the 2 up, or "Om away of a 
chorough taught ho 


Nor ſhall the rider have reaſon ever to com- 9 


plain of the heavy bearing of his horſe's head, but 
ſhall always find him ready to perform whatever 
is ruled of him with chearfulneſs and alacri- 
ty. Neither ſhall he have occaſion for canetſale, 
mufrole, martingale, or the like, but only falſe 
reins. 

The actions of a well managed horſe, will diſ- 
cover the difference betwixt a truely knowing and 


an ignorant rider. Such a horſe appears with all 
3 E 3 , the _ 
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the beauty that an animal of his order is capable 
of, and ſhews himſelf, as well as the expert rider, 


with a noble grace and dignity z and raviſhes the 


judicious ſpectator with delight and wonder. All 
which perfections are attained by good diſcipline, 
diſcreet management, and allowing time with 
moderation and temperance, which the. Many 
have little regard to; who are quite careleſs whe= 
ther their horſe is in or out of order, and ride 
bim-with ſuch extremity. of whip and ſpur, and 
the poor horſe is ſo cruelly tormented, that if he 
does not drop down under his burden, is at leaſt 
rendered incapable of performing, any other ſer- 
vice for a good while after, if not beconie uſeleſs 
during the remainder of his life: but what bet- 
ter _ be expected, when his rider is a mad- 
man 

When your horſe is perfect in bis leſſons, and 
has learned to trot ſwifcly, to ſtop, as well as to 
go back; the next degree he takes, mult be right- 
Iy to advance; which is done by lifting up his 
fore: feet juſt and even together, like. a goat, ſome- 
what above the ground, and to let them fall juſt 
and even, twice or thrice ſucceſſively. If he ger 
this truely and accurately, it wille enable him to 
make a juſt and perfect manage, and a ready and 
true turn. The proper method to attain this is, 
to trot him gently forty or fifty feet in ſome plain 
way, then give him a ſtop, which he will per- 
form exactly, becauſe he has learnt it already. 
Let the rider always keep a ſteady and pleaſint 
hand on the bridle, then inſtantly with a mild 
voice ſay, Hup, hup, ſtriking him at the ſame 
moment on the ſhoulder, and alſo preſſing his 


_- ſide, with-both calves. of his legs together, but 


- ſpur him not, if he will by any means advance 


8 it. And 708 odd: not. * but * 5 
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little labour and patient teaching, he will at- 
tempt to do it twice or thrice together; if he do, 


let his rider at that inſtant make much of him 
ane perhaps he did it but very indifferent 
5. ) after which, let him pauſe a little, and take 
reath, Then trot him again in the ſame-man- 
ner the like diſtance of ground, and as before, 
to uſe him gently again. But if he ſhould not 
mend every time he is taught, he muſt ſtill be 
ſollicited till he do better. And when he can 
make him advance perfectly on plain ground, then 
let him be taught gently on the ſide of a hill, to 
bring him to ſlop perfectly, and run ſliding upon 
his buttocks or hind legs, which is very handſome, 
beautiful and graceful for manage and turn; and 
therefore let him learn this before he is taught any 
other leſſon, and then he will do it upon a ſoft 
trot, and afterwards upon a ſoft gallop, and not 
before, but never upon a ſwift gallop, till he be 
perfect both in turn and manage. If he advance 
too high, and not juſt and even, with a 
grace as he ought, the fault is quickly found, 
and as eaſily remedied, by correcting him with an 
even ſtroke acroſs his legs with the wand, Which 
muſt be inſtantly conveyed out of his ſight, with 
a ſweet ſtaid hand on the bridle. A few ſuch tri- 
als will amend what is amiſs in his as pd 
perfect his practice. b 
r many horſes are apt to turn more to one 
Gde than the other (eſpecially to the left than the 
right) yet if a horſe is of a good nature and per- 
fect ſhape, a little art will remedy ſuch a fault: 
but if he is a jade, you may as ſoon teach an aſs 
to play on a fiddle, as to beſtow your labour, up- 
on ſuch a dull headſtrong beaſt. 
We ſhall now take it for vranted, that the 
rider bas taught his horſe every movement that 
1 is 
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is neceſſary to fit him for the road or the field, 
for travel or the chace ; and therefore our only 
remaining buſineſs is, to inſtruct him, when and 
how. to make the halt-tufn and the double, the 
chambetta, the manage, to paſs | a ſwift careets 
the cornet, and the like. : 

After a horſe is perfect in the Jeſlons we have 
theady given, the next thing is, to teach him to 
make a true, juſt, and Half-turn ; which ſhould 
be done in this manner : Let him be taught mild- 
ly and gently to make the half-turn'{beginning 
always'on the right hand) that is, for the rider 
to turn him with the help of his left leg, fo that 
his head may ſtand that way, which before his 
tail food; this is called the hatf-turn, becauſe 
he makes a half circle. But if in the turn he 
ſet his head that way he did at firſt, this is a whole 
circle, and therefore called a whole turn, But 
let him be perfect in the half-turn firſt; in which 

he muſt be helped by the rider's voice, and calf 
of his leg, but by no means ufe the ſpur, if he 
can otherwiſe be brought to it; becauſe the ſpur 
is a correction, and not to be uſed but at that 
inſtant when he commits an error, and not while 
1 is yet ſcarce apprized of what he is to do. For 
being a ſenſible creature, he will ſoon 
_ his errors and offences, and a Intle cor- 
rection will teach him to amend them. 8 

The rider ſhould take particular care dg! 255 
thing to drive him to deſpair, but every thin 
encourage him: for having been formerly per bc. 
ed in a juſt, even, and ſwift trot in the ring (the 
trueft ground of all other leſſons) he will eaſily 

turn on the right hand, ſetting his head that way 
his tail ſtood: which having perfectly attained, let 
the rider clofe it up with another half-turn on the 


ſame hand, with the preſcribed help, fetting Kors 
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head and all his body in the ſame way it was at 
firſt. Then let him take breath, and be made 
much of; after which, let him take the ſame 

courſe, on the left hand, with the other helps a- 
 boye preſeribed; and ſo change from hand to 
hand, leaving off always on the right. 55 
In the doing whereof, let the intelligent rider 
carefully remark, whether he wenny on thee con- 
trary leg orderly. v 
That he do it after the firſt bound of Sadie 
ing, and likewiſe after the ſecond or third bound. 
That after he is perfect in doing the whole 
turn, the rider N him do it ſwiftly and round 
ly, without ſtop or ſtay at the half- turn, and ex- 
peditiouſly in the cloſing of every whole tur 
ma in as narrow a compaſs as poſſible. 
That the rider (as before intimated) begin on 
the right hand, and end on the ſame, - + © / 
. When the horſe, this means, has acquired 
2 perfect movement, let the rider give him three 
whole turns on each hand; of which let the firſt 
be fair and ſoftly, beginning on the right hand, 
and ending on the ſame; in performing where- 
of, the rider muſt always help him with his voice, 
wand, and leg; by the continual practice of 
which, before he is taught any other leſſon 
-(which ſbould never be given before he is per- 
fect in the leſſon he is learning) the rider will 
find in the end, that, with diſcreet -and tempe- 
rate teaching, he will bring him to an admirable 
perfection, and to keep time and meaſure ſo ex- 
actly, that the one ſhall not be ſwifter than the 
| other ; if either, the laſt, which for the moſt -_ 
is as ſpeedy and perfect as the other.. 
We now proceed to the Manage, the true im- 
port and ſignification of which, ſhould : be right 
a ef underſtood by ſuch as would be expert in harſe- 
manſhip z 
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manſhip ; for, 2042 ignorant of the terms, is to be 
ignorant of the art. The word Manage is com- 
pounded of the two Latin words * the hand, 
and 4g to do or act; for the hand (which in 
chis art is the principal inſtrument of acting) 
doth guide and govern the horſe to every action, 
and therefore may properly be ſaid, Manus agere, 
or as tlie Malia call it Manegiare, which is as 
much as to ſay, ſkilfully to handle. And there- 
fore when a rider exerciſes his horſe (kilfully and 
822 in his pace, trot, 2 advance, dou- 
or ſingle turn, gallop, leap, capriole, cornet, 
aſſault, or rhe. ele the hand, which is the 
principal a&tor, or firſt mover, puts him to, may 
be truly and aptly called Manage; which cannot 
be ſo cleatly underſtood, without the general 
knowledge of the euer and precepts of the | 
whole art. 
Now, although ? y good horſemen reffrain 
managing to g en in bri a horſe 
t LA the fe fac path, by a half reſt, 
or hole reſt; yet when the rider manages with 
4 half reſt, and cauſes his horſe, at the end of e- 
very managing path, after he has ſtopped, to ad- 
vance together, and ut the ſecond: bound to turn 
and reſt one 8 doth not the rider therein 
-exerciſe the trot; ſtop 5 and advance, and the 
turn which he formerly learned, and according 
to the fame manner ? , When he manages with 
the whole'ref}; by turning his horſe immediately 
on the ſtop, without any tarryance or reſt at all, 
which is the uſual praftice with us, in England; . 
and yet the managing of the half reſt is moſt ne- 
ceſſary for the attaining of perfection: Doth not 
5 rider keep „* a the horſe im one 75 
one place of making him keep his 
m—_—_ an hin ery 3 . 
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legs, and bis body juſily, cloſing his aa. x 
ly, and in a narrow compaſs, with the true time - 
and .meaſurg.jn..every- action, as he had been 
n 572 575 can ; MARKING 14 4 | 
one only action, hen it is:the;per ing of 
Mag, action and leſſon he bath learned? In 
which, when the horſe is. moſt ready and perfect, 
the rider may increaſe the frequent doing of his 
leſſons as he will, or make an alteration of his 
turns and exerciſes, to find out the truth of his 
ovedienice;; and when he perceives he performs 
the ſame exactly, and n to the rules of 
art in which he had been trained; then the bal 
der may truly be ſaid to be a complete manager. 
We ſhall next mention the principal things 
that are to be obſerved in the true managing 2 
borſe. _ 
He is taught his manage with a ſoft trot, "nd 
not with a gallop ; the reaſon is, becauſe there» 
by he may at the firſt be made the more xcady to 
apprehend bow to make the different movements 
be is now about to learn; which he muſt be 

taught to do gracefully, by the. bowing of his 
Wh pa Cain et 94 4 round with the cham- 
betta, which is, by boldiog g up the fore-foot on 
the ſide he ſhould Arc whilſt he brings over the 
contrary leg, and ſets it not down till he has 
cloſed his turn, ſo that he carries both his fore- 
feet-above the. ground, 505 trailing upon it, which | 
is diſgraceful, 

When the rider is 8 his horſe the ma- 
nage (which is after he can ſtop well) let him 
advance before, and turn readily on both bands; 
then with a ttot es, to the place of ſtop, about 
twenty paces in length ; make him advance twice 


together, and at the ſecond bound turn him on 
he tight band * bach been. e An ar | 


y 


11 : 
tory begin, by helping him, ſo that by 
8 [os hs behind, he moves his fore- 
part'ordetly, then immediately trot him back to 
- the'place he came from in a gentle manner. Af- 
ter de has made his ſtop, at the ſecond. bound of 
his advancing, turn on the left hand, let the ri- 
der obſerve the like order, till he has gone ten o 
twelve times, and at che? „ cauſe him to ad- 
vance twice together. And thus much for Fol 4 
half reſt, which is performed by advancing t thrice, 
and at the third bound to turn; but be fure to 
2 him in one leſſon before you. begin ano- 

The nder 0 all his managings, ſhould be'care- 
ful that bis body ſtill accompany his horſe with a 
Sood grace; ati when he has perfectly learned — 

his manage on the ſoft trot, he may manage him 
wie a gallop, giving him one fingle turn on each 
hand; and a little before he is turned, let the 
rider hold his wand on the contrary fide, where- 
| dy he will be given to underſtand on what fide to 
turn. When he is at the ſtop, let the rider make 
Him advance, either with his voice, rod or ſpur, 
fill remembering to give him breath, and ever 
= with a gentle gallop, till you find him per- 
It may be a proper caution to the rider, 
ſo to uſe wy / exerciſe his horſe, as that he may 
be long maſter of ſo excellent a ſervant ; and not 
to ſpend or ſpoil him in a little time, in teaching 
him needleſs toys, as ſome horſemen too fre- 
quently do. 

When the horſe is perfected in ſuch leſſons as | 
have been formerly taught him, and is grown to 
full and perfect ſtrength, then let the rider þegin 
with him in a thort career in a plain ſandy way, 
and with a lively voice put him forward, forcing 
him to run ly; roundly, and' ſmoorbly, Ain 

„ wit 


* 


„ ET: 
with a ſteady hand, and liglitly to ſtop himſelf on 
his buttocks. Then turn him on the left hand, 

and ſoftly pace him back to the other end of the 
career- path; there ſtop him, and turn him again 
to the right hand, and ſo leave off, and let him 
ſt. And as this paſling career, or ſwift gallop, 
muſk never be done or taught 5 the horſe (as 
77 intimated) is quite perfeck in all his le- 
ns; ſo mulf it be done very ſpatingly ant ſel- 


dom, as once in a month at moſt,” 1 

Some are very deſirous of having their horſes. 
taught to bound, leap, and verk. This, it is 
true, may be done with as much eaſe and exact- 
neſs, as any other action or motion they learn; 
and a horſe of ſpirit is as capable of it as any o- 
ther. But gentlemen ſHould conſider the per- 
nicious and deſtructive conſequences of ſuch a2 
proceſs, and that it is a matter of fooliſh delight 
rather than of any real uſe. And therefore, in 


our opinion, ſuch dangerous exerciſes are much 


| betwixt theſe two is, that the capriole, or goat's 


: | 
3 4 
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be 0 fered; which can never be truely and ex- 4 
aclly done, yalcſs the horſe has been taught to © 
f 1 Carry . it 


= = 
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carry his head and body very ſteadily, bowing 
he hams of his hinder ſegs, as if he would fit 
and flide down on his buttocks. And the capri- 
ole muſt be executed in the ſame manner, the horſe 
ſtill going forward, and ſeeming as if he would 
yerk behind by advancing his rump, but doth, 
not ; and as he performs it adyancing forward, 
ſo will he do it backward and fidelong. 
Now it is not neceſſary that the rider ſhould 
teach his horſe either of theſe, until (as hath 
been already ſaid) he is perfectly verſed and ſuf- 
ficiently exerciſed in thoſe leſſons which he has 
already been taught, becauſe theſe leſſons are on- 
Iv learned by ſtopping and advancing ; which if 
he is once perfectly maſter of, long practiced, 
and therefore always in his remembrance, then 
trot him ſundry days upon ſome hanging ground, 
or upon the knoll of a hill in the ſame ground; 
make him advance twice together at the end of 
the two paces, all the length of the hill from top 
to bottom, ſtill remembering to ſooth and che- 
riſh him when he does well, and to let him take 
breath; and by being thus encouraged, you will 
perceive him take delight in his exerciſes, and go 
through all his performances with pleaſure. And 
if he be now and then helped with the word hup, 
and the rider's wand, by ſtriking him on the fore- 
part of the ſhoulder, he will go from ſtop to ſtop, 
advancing with the fore-feet and hinder loins, 
with time and meaſyre, when and as often as the 
rider pleaſes, and in ſuch a juſt, even, and ftaid 
manner, as will afford infinite pleaſuse to the. 
. admiring ſpectator; who will be ready to ſay, 
that if a horſe had not a good ſhare of reaſon, 
memory, and underſtanding, he could never be 
taught to practice ſo many different leſſons, and 

perform ſuch a variety of motions and actions, 

+ ph oy” foreign 
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foreign to his nature, with ſuch readineſs and 
__T CEE „ane, 

Now, if the human mind receives its ideas 
from the objects it converſes with, as it certain» 
ly does; why may we not ſuppoſe, that the ra- 
tionality which a horſe diſcovers upon ſuch 


occaſions, to be the reſult of conception derived 
from his ſenſes, and the objects with which he is 
continually converſant ? But though it muſt be 
allowed, that the capacity of the more ſpirited 
part of the equine race is very large and exten- 
five; yet I would not bs thought to put it upon 
an equal footing with the rational ſoul of man. 
His faculties are of a much higher and more exalted 
nature, and formed for contemplation ; and his 
ſpiritual powers enable him to aſcend- the hea- 
vens, and admire and adore the great Creator 
of all thoſe glorious worlds he ſees about him ; 
bis reaſon inſtructs him to develope the dark re- 
ceſſes of ſcience, and to embelliſh its own being, 
by improvements procured by its own ratiocina- 
tion. But the capacity of the horſe was made 
adequate to the ſtation and ſphere he was ap- 
pointed to act in. His conceptions extend no 
further than the objects brought to him by his 
ſenſes. His imagination never ſoars beyond what _ 
he ſees, and hears, and feels; and by a combi- 
nation of the images he receives from theſe, he 
imbibes the leſſons given by his teachers, and his 
natural vivacity enables him to carry them into 
action and execution. PO” 0 PT OT RET 
But hold ! we are got into a ſtrain of philoſo- -. 
phizing, and ftrayed from the ſubject we were 
upon; and from laying down rules for good 
horſemanſhip, are prating about his capacity and 
natural endowments, and comparing his abilities 
with thoſe of the human ſoul ; * on we 
| F 2 ſhould 
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L521 
ulg not have fallen into, had not the natu 
e ſubject led 5 as it were inſenſibly, 0 
zeak of it. But we hope 17 e kind een W 
Jorgiye us this E c e * with us, 
nd matter i in 8 ry 10 
It is very proper xi inform the young ri r, 
that he Would not begin an any 1 ee the 
direction of a complete maſter ; and let Wy 
is conſtant and inyariable rule. And if he would 
Aattain to a perfect knowledge in this art, let him 
Auch and, e to know the reaſon of every 
kalter : and if if he does not Nan eamprebend 
45 let him apply to an older and more en 
enced teacher, who will not refuſe « 
all the inſtruction in, his power. 8 
der e to him, let him be preſent at = xer- 
ciſes of the moſt ſkilful horſemen, and 15 
obſerv thi nner;of practice; or, as Salomon 
in 2 by for . 
He wi ER it turn greatly to bis acequnt 
Eran the bn 2 d making. 
Al abe with the moſt APO practitioners. 
when by adiligent application, toJuch 
7 he is ſufficiently accompliſhed to =. 
2 '® right jodement of the 6 208 _ pofiti 
= a horſe, Tang: has furnj all i 
rules nectſſary f or practice; 1 wy an . f. 
tate to mount 925 and reſolutely parſue 
- maxims he has learnt, and neglect no oꝑpportuni- 
.ty;to. experiment the truth of them; and by a fre- 
quent repetition of theſe exerciſes, apd a due at- 
tention to 1er f. of their operation, he E. 


ſeman, ſufficiently inſtructed to | 


15 e Fng. is proper for a hrſe to learn, 
gentleman to SALE: And in order 
all ein gur 1 (5 
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1. 83 5 | 
Neue * 4 ele — which 


e ſure, nat. to gallop, your horſe before he 
were t to ſtop well... 7147 109-mut” 
ou a ot run. bim before he besagt f 


hat you Jon not make him a runner, or 

18 Th to try his ſtrength and ſwiftneſs onthe 
e before. 4k is fix or ſeven. years old. 

| Hat you do got gallop hien ü beſoxe 

. moe is ſtop. 
5. In all his aQions and exerciſes, Ind. what- 
ever be the motions. you 8 him, from the he- 

inning to the end, Jet it be your ſpecial cafe -s 

p his reins true and even, and his, head ſtes- 

ay. ” for this js —— AR Or: an Which 

your whole expectation reſts, of making him per- 
fect in all the actians you are training him to- 

6. Early in Kc orging, 5 Toyrhogle f is 


#6 


te e e pay him his brrak- 
Fs e ;qut.; and a teach him his leſſons, 


a continue to A 1 5 him every morning 
bee #2; alter chick, twice or thricaas 
_—_ ou will find ſufficient. 

7. It js of geat moment, ſhat in all his teach- 
ings, and exerciſes, you treat your horſe gently, 
_temperately, and — rao and hen he dss 

one through his performances laudahly, and f- 
ken his s well, lane! im in breath, and with 
a gogd mouth; for, of this ygu may he 


he will never perform well by harſh and -viglapt ; 1 
methods. 4 


8. After the horſe is perfect in his leſſons, let 
not the rider exerciſe him always in one place, | 
nor confine him exactly to the ſame inſtant of 
time; and by thus varying * time 9 * pf” 7 


1.0 


4 action, he will be the more ready to doi it when 
© and wherever you pleaſe to put him upon it. 
9. When the rider is managing his horſe, let 
him not put him into a wk 100 at firſt, but 
gradually increaſe his pace till he fall into it. 
10. When the rider corrects his horſe for an 
error, let him do ĩt at the very moment he com- 
mits it, otherwiſe his correction will anfwer no 
purpoſe 3+ and when he has done well, let him 
make much of him, footh, and careſs lm: Theſe 
two rules, though frequently inculcated before, 
yet as a due attention to them is of great ſervi 

"In the breaking in of a young horſe, the tepeti- 
tion of them, in the concluſion of this tract, 1 

fix them the more firmly in the tider's me 

In all his teachings and exerciſes, obſerve, 
_ 5 To Nein, ſoftly. 
2. To go on afterwards more ſpeedily. 

3 To 5 eouſly, 

In the aft place, 1 rider perform all his | 
ide with an erect , and his ſtirrups ſhort. 

Let his legs hang down 1 on. each 
fide, and maintain His ſeat gracefully, ſo that 
| His whole deportment may appear with dignity 


and a manly decorum. In ſhort, let all his actions 


und motions be executed with vigour and reſolu- 
tion, without paſſion, perturbation or perplexi- 
ty 3 which will be an caſe and pleaſure both to 
himſelf and his horſe, and afford no leſs delight 

to the ſpectators, whoſe deſerved applauſe will 


ive him no little fatigfaction. 
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Toe Faser Gabs, 
of the Diſcafes" wh che do. that noble Beaſt, ever 
It 


ies and ay in all Caſes; Aarertain, Cure, 


theGlandefs; without mop A never- all - 
ing. Cure f for the reals; and er for broken- 
- winded Horſes: 


Certain Method of 1 | Chilafer from 


ſmoakin 


, The leaks Firs- ball ; the Der which, 7 
milies make four or five Buſhels of Coals go 


Ts An excellent Way to bring Singing Birds to a very” 


as far as forty. © 


reat Perfection. 


| 1 © To * Way of marking on Silk, Linen, Woollen, 
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arid mayagin . 
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